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accepted it as a simple fact, in no way requiring explana-
tion, that they came directly and bodily from heaven,
just as she said: though a small minority, including
several of her judges, suspected that she was suffering
from illusions. Between these two latter theories sub-
sequent ages have remained, in rather different pro-
portions, divided.
Every age studies its predecessors in light supplied by
itself. If we accepted our ancestors' explanations for
what happened to them we should be forced to conclude
that we were descended from either liars or lunatics.
During most of the time he has been on earth man has
explained what we call the natural by the supernatural;
only rarely, as in the Golden Age of Greece and during
the last three hundred years or so has he tended to explain
what used to be called the supernatural by the natural.
Even we are beginning to have our doubts, but until
inquiry and proof have brought such things as Joan's
visions within the laws of physical cause and effect, we
shall find it impossible to believe that she really spoke
with, saw, touched and smelt saints out of Paradise as
she claimed. We must assume that her visions were
subjective to her before they can become comprehensible
to us, for so our minds are now made.
Yet by every familiar test, medical and historical, she
was a healthy and rational person. A host of mental
specialists, including some of the most famous of the last
hundred years, have tried to diagnose her symptoms
and have concluded with virtual unanimity that their
science can make nothing of her. They find in her none
of the classic symptoms of hallucination, hysteria or
lesion of the brain; she never identified herself with her
visions or lost control of her faculties under their influence,
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